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minarets of its mosques pencilled against the clear blue sky, as beautiful
as a dream city. There were the four tall towers of the great mosque of
Sultan Selim. But there was no beauty in the life of Adrianople during
that siege. From people who escaped through the lines we heard
stories of what was happening, and they were grim.
The Turkish garrison numbered about 50,000 men, mostly picked
troops. The normal population of the city had been increased enor-
mously by masses of refugees from surrounding villages, unwashed,
verminous, diseased, and starving. Rations were running out when they
were ringed round by the Bulgarians. The Bulgarian siege guns,
smashing into the outer ring of fortifications but not destroying the city
itself, made the earth quake. At night all hell reigned when the Turks
made sorties against the Bulgarian lines under cover of great gun-
fire. The cowering peasants with their women knew nothing of what the
military situation might be, and expected that any night the Bulgarians
might smash through, killing them all in an orgy of blood and fury.
They were swept by an epidemic of typhus and there was the stench of
death within the walls. So fugitives told us.
There was one night I remember when the sky above Adrianople was
as though infernal powers were at war. Great flashes rent the heavens,
the earth vomited up red flame and smoke. Thousands of shells were
bursting, and the eternal hills trembled with the fury of this artillery.
It was on a night when the Turks made their most desperate effort to
break out and smash the ring of their enemies, in vain, though there
were frightful casualties on both sides, as I saw when streams of
wounded were carried back.
Adrianople never fell, and held out until the armistice between the
Turks and their conquerors.
There were strange scenes in Mustafa KemaL One night a Servian
division of cavalry passed through with every man asleep on his horse,
all led forward by an old man with a lantern, and to this day I re-
member the strange, uncanny, vision of those sleeping men with
drooping heads over their horses' necks.
I remember now also, as though it were yesterday, some words
spoken by a friend of mine as we were staring from a line of hills at the
besieged city. He was an Austrian named von Zifferer, of the Neue
Freie Presse, and one of the most charming men I have ever met*
chivalrous, kind, unselfish,
"Gibbs," he said, suddenly, "you and I, one day, will be war corre-
spondents on different sides of the line. This is only the prelude of
another war which will drag in all Europe."
His prophecy came true in less than two years,